ANTHONY   EDEN

for France to clarify her good faith. So Barthou set out to
tour Europe's capitals and meet Europe's statesmen in order
that they might know beyond doubt that, as he said to
Pilsudski, * France too has a will of her own', and he gave
Sir John Simon a detailed explanation of his plans for an
Eastern Locarno. He emphasized that the French Govern-
ment were acting in strict accord with the Covenant and
Locarno; in other words, on the principles of mutual re-
sponsibility not directed exclusively against any one Power.
France preferred this form of pact to an extension of military
alliances. All Barthou asked of Simon was Britain's * moral
support'. Simon liked the idea, and said so in the House of
Commons. His statement shows clearly that Barthou had
summed up his man and that Simon was being asked to play
a role which Barthou considered was congenial both to him-
self and the British Government. He explained that the five
fi elements' in the projected pact were Russia, the Baltic
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Germany* Barthou's
tour had decisive consequences for Eden.

It involvdd first of all the admission of Soviet Russia into
the League of Nations and so into the orbit of capitalist
diplomacy. On September n Eden was broadcasting
from Geneva the hope that Russia's entry to the League
would be successfully carried out. A week later, with due
solemnity, it was. Only Switzerland, Portugal, and Holland
recorded their opposition, but this impression of slight dissent
was obliterated not simply by the support of Eden, Barthou,
Benes, and Madarariaga who said what was expected of
them, but, significantly enough, by Aloisi and Colonel Beck
as well.
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